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Memorabilia. 


N the English Review Mr. Douglas Jerrold 

has some striking remarks on the death of 
T. E. Lawrence and his career. He needed, 
it is suggested, an ‘‘ external stimulus to 
externally created opportunity ’’ to move him 
to action, and his genius was not fitted for 
the sombre tasks of peace. He retired from 
the world, because he refused to equate him- 
self with it. He appears to us as a man 
who, like Gordon at Khartoum, was best in 
independent command and not inclined to 
see the wisdom of other people’s views. As 
an intellectual figure who achieved brilliant 
action, he was unusual enough to attract the 
popular notice. What was, what would have 
been, his philosophy of life? His habit of 
driving a motor-cycle thousands of miles at 
a great speed is not commonly associated 
with the “ years that bring the philosophic 
mind.’’ WLawrence’s whole career is odd; he 
might have been a figure in one of Disraeli’s 
novels, but those fantastic creatures had not 
to face the terrible glare of publicity which 
isa feature of the twentieth century. Another 
article of current interest, by Mr. G. C. 
Heseltine, considers the career of Bishop 
Fisher of Rochester, a don of Cambridge who, 
we are reminded, led Lady Margaret Beau- 
fort to found Christ’s College and St. John’s 
College, and, further, protected and endowed 
them himself. His style was good, both in 
Latin and English, and as a controversialist 
he must have frightened his friend Erasmus, 
who had no intention of becoming a martyr. 
The people loved him and the King revered 
him as a father, until there was a difference 
between them over Anne Boleyn. Fisher 
never hesitated to speak his mind and his 
end was certain. More, his companion in 
suffering and canonisation, is more attractive 
as a Renaissance figure, because of his 
humour and flexibility of mind, though some 
of his Latin jests would not raise a smile 
to-day. 


HE June number of the Cornhill has some 
fascinating observations and speculations 
by Mr. Douglas Gordon on ‘Sound and 
Silence in Nature.’ A wild animal’s re- 
actions to sound are subject to distinct limita- 
tions, and smell, of course, plays a part in 
decisions concerning danger. Most rapacious 
beasts possess the power of moving in silence 
when they are stalking their prey. Sound 
for the wild creature is what it normally 
expects to hear and associates with a particu- 
lar meaning, or something which eludes com- 
prehension. This latter sound may be in 
effect sinister or not. The wild creature, it 
appears, has a curious indifference to the 
human voice, or to camera noises, which do 
not produce any harm to it. The movement 
of a leaf, however, will cause headlong flight 
or grave doubts, as MHorace’s fawn knew, 
quivering in heart and limb at the rustling 
of the briar. It is reasonable that wild ani- 
mals should be more afraid of natural than 
of artificial sound, and thus, it is said, the 
report of a gun, even at comparatively close 
quarters, causes little alarm. It does not 
look as if rabbits, seeing one of their number 
injured or killed by the fire of the gun, were 
able to remember that the noise had sinister 
results. This is because the noise has not 
been repeated often enough to be connected 
with a particular event. So rabbits, we sup- 
pose, do not pass on the information to their 
descendants. Horses have certainly ceased to 
shy at motor-cars as they used to do thirty 
years ago, and this may be due to inherited 
memory. But animals closely associated with 
man may have developed special faculties. 
A clap of thunder startles the birds and sends 
the animals to their burrows, but here the 
atmospheric disturbance affects even the 
atrophied faculties of man. Mr, Gordon has 
found animals indifferent to artillery fire, 
blasting, and sounds reproduced by a gramo- 
phone or wireless. Silence is more sinister 
than sound and may be part of the fascina- 
tion exerted over their victims by — 
creatures. Mr. Gordon explains the excep- 
tions to this in the case of the wolf and wild 
dog. The lion’s roar helps, in so far as it 
indicates his whereabouts. 

The number also includes ‘Some Angling 
Memories,’ the last work of a writer of dis- 
tinction, and a gracious account of ‘ Knights 
of Kerry,’ a race notable for good looks and 
charm. We like the vision of Tennyson 
springing to his feet in his gruff, imperious 
mood and daring a man “slightly sober ”’ 
who wished to stab an Englishman, to start 
on him. 
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CORRESPONDENT in the Observer re- 
marks that, so far as he knows, there 


is no verb in English meaning the reverse | 


“c ” 


used both transitively and 
‘““cheapen’’ is formed 
of high prices 


of to ‘‘ cheapen, 
intransitively. As 
from ‘‘ cheap,” the ‘‘ dear ”’ 
should have formed a verb. He points out 
that Russian, Lithuanian and French all 
have such a word, which has to be translated 
in English into three, ‘‘ to become dear ’”’ or 
‘‘to rise in price.’’ There is certainly 
ample occasion for such a simple word in 
this country to-day, and it is suggested that 
the B.B.C. might invent one. Even if it 
did, it does not follow that the word would 
be taken up. Popular words are not often 
invented by official authorities. They pro- 
ceed from a popular source, and the vast, 
silent referendum of the English people de- 
cides whether they are suitable for permanent 
use. In general, the English language is 
brief enough, as many of its idioms show, 
and we see no objection to rendering one 
foreign word by three, except in poetry, where 
the translator must keep a line within the 
space it occupies in the original, if he can. 
WOPENNY libraries, lending novels at 
twopence a week, were invented last 
year, we believe, by an enterprising woman. 
They are now springing up everywhere, and 
one of them, we observe, will lend you a book 
to read, if you are going on holidays, for 
seventeen days at a charge of 3d. There is 
no deposit to be made covering the price of 


the book or its possible loss, and this confi- | 


dence is clearly a tribute to the honesty of 
the public. It is fine, the reader may say, 
to get novels so easily and cheaply, but not 
so fine for the writer of them. With Book 
Clubs and cheap libraries. which presumably 
get their books at a cheaper rate than the 
ordinary purchaser pays, the author’s royal- 
ties and profits are likely to sink rapidly. 
He may be induced to write the sort of stuff 
which is popular, or he can even keep a 
steady eye on the cinema, which so far has 
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not distinguished itself in good taste. It | 


has spoilt a good many literary classics with 
its wild exaggerations of the sensational 
side and neglect of the finer points. It has 
yet to make a success of a thoughtful book 
on the screen. 

As for grave literature, no one to-day 
expects to get anything out of that. All the 
steady purchasers of such books, gathered 
from all the ends of the British Empire, 
could, as George Gissing remarked, comfort- 
ably assemble in the Albert Hall. To-day a 
smaller building might suffice. 
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‘Literary and Historical 
N otes. 





LONDON SLANG AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE XVIII CENTURY. 


LTHOUGH the compilation of diction. 
aries of slang and cant has been a popu- 
| lar pursuit for nearly three hundred years, 
it is difficult to come by any sound indica- 
tion of the extent to which slang was used 
in any particular period by individual 
speakers. Just as the ‘O.E.D.’ is an impos- 
ing panorama of the historical resources of 
the language, but gives not the slightest 
indication of the extent of any individual’s 
vocabulary, so such slang dictionaries as 
Grose’s or even such smaller compilations as 
the vocabulary of slang terms in Nathan 
Bailey’s dictionary, fail to show to what 
extent the vocabulary of slang was actually 
used in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen: 
| turies, either by members of the ‘‘ Canting- 
Crew’”’ or by ordinary people. Grose’s 
‘ Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’ 
1785, although it is by far the best of the 
early compilations, cannot be implicitly 
trusted as a record even of the full resources 
of eighteenth-century slang, for it draws upon 
earlier compilations, and may preserve words 
which were obsolete in that century. More- 
over, as Grose’s preface shows, the diction- 
ary combines the slang expressions of many 
communities, 

It is probably quite impossible now to tnace 
to what extent Cant was used by thieves; but 
| an attempt may be made to gauge the use 
| of the less technical slang by examining the 
| writings of colloquial writers. The present 
| study is the product of such an examination 

of the whole of the many works attributed 
| to Edward Ward in the British Museum 
Catalogue. Ward (1667-1731), the quondam 
| landlord of the King’s Head Tavern, near 
Chancery Lane, and the author of ‘ The 
London Spy’ and a vast array of prose 
pamphlets and Hudibrastic verse, has the 
reputation of being among the most colloquial 
of English writers! Certainly, as 4 
victualler living on the bounds of Alsatia, 
he had, for a layman, an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity of acquiring those terms of the covert 
professions which constitute Cant and a com 
mand of the highly colloquial expressions 
1 ef. Charles Whibley in ‘Cambridge 
History of English Literature,’ Vol. ix, Cap. x. 
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which make up the vocabulary of Slang. 

The titles of Ward’s writings are cited by 
number, as follows. No additional slang 
words have been noted in the rest of his works 
which have been examined for the purposes 
of this paper. 

1. ‘The London Spy Compleat,’ 1703 edi- 
tion, republished by the Casanova Society, 
1924. 

2. ‘ The Secret History of Clubs,’ 1709. 

3, ‘ History of the London Clubs,’ 1703. 
4, Second Volume of Writings of the 
Author of ‘The London Spy,’ 1703. 

5. Third Volume of the same, 1706. 

6, Fourth volume of the same, 1709. 

7. ‘The Whole Pleasures of Matrimony,’ 

1714. 

8. ‘The Field Spy,’ 1714. 

9. ‘The British Wonders,’ 1717. 

10. ‘ The Poetical Entertainer,’ 1712-1713. 

11. ‘ The Modern World Disrob’d,’ 1708. 

12. ‘A Step to the Bath,’ 1700. 

13. ‘ The Rambling Rakes,’ 1700. 

14.‘ A Vade Mecum for Maltworms,’ 1715. 

15. ‘ The London Terraefilius,’ 1709. 

16. ‘The Wooden World Dissected,’ 1709. 

17. ‘ The Miseries of Whoring,’ 1714. 

18.‘ The Wand’ring Spy,’ 1722. 

19.‘ The Dancing Devils,’ 1724. 

20. ‘ The Auction,’ 1720. 

21.‘ The Republican Procession,’ 1714. 
22. ‘ The Hudibrastic Brewer,’ 1714. 

23. ‘ Hudibras Redivivus,’ 1705. 

The following pages catalogue the whole of 
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words which occur in both Ward and Grose 
are marked with an asterisk. Grose’s dic- 
tionary is, however, not an absolutely reli- 
able check, for it includes a number of words 
which had long been used in conventional 
writing, and omits many words which seem in 
Ward’s works to be used very colloquially. 
There is, therefore, a possibility that some 
of the words in the following paragraphs 
may not be genuine slang terms; but I have 
considered it justifiable to run this risk in 
order to obtain a complete survey of the 
extent of Ward’s slang vocabulary. 

Some of the words cited appear frequently 
in Ward’s books, and in order to show clearly 
the most popular elements in the contem- 
porary Slang, these words have been printed 
in capitals. 

LIQUOR. As was to be expected from a 
writer who spent most of his time in taverns. 
Ward’s vocabulary of slang words and 
phrases is most extensive in matters of drink, 
drinking and drinkers. The tavern itself he 
calls a *BOOZING-KEN, 1.40, a Tippling- 
Office, 1.355, or a TIPLING-KEN, 14.11.23; 


and 


its landlords were *Rum-Droppers, 
2.338, or Nick and Froth Victuallers, 3.4. 


3ut most of the words and phrases in this 


| section are colloquial terms for the liquors 


| sold in taverns. 


They vary from metaphori- 


| cal phrases, such as Porter's Guzzle, 1.49, 


the words in Ward’s vocabulary which are | 


either Cant words or which seem to me to 
be vulgarly colloquial. A few words only 
have been omitted on account of their crudity. 
Owing to the vagueness of the boundaries of 
Slang and Colloquialism, and 
that many words (e.g., mob) which were 
formerly Slang, are now accepted, it is im- 
possible always to be sure that any individual 
word is a Slang term. Even a touch of innu- 
endo may transport a word into Slang: such 
aword as Dame is, thus, a Slang term in its 
Hollywood implication. Ultimately, if a 
word does not belong to the vocabulary of 
technical Cant, it is only the reader’s im- 
pression which can guide him in judging 
whether a word or phrase used two centuries 
ago was so colloquial as to be slang. 
endeavoured to surmount this difficulty by 
collating the apparent slang words in Ward’s 
Writings with Grose’s dictionary,? and the 





2*A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar | 
f The edition used for this com- | 
parison is that edited by Eric Partridge, and | 


Tongue,’ 1875. 


published by the Scholartis Press in 1931. 


| ** beer,”’ 
| * IT PPLE, 
to the fact | 


| Carmen’s Comfort, ‘1.80, 


I have | 


Politician’ s 
Porridge, 1.203, applied to ‘‘ beer,” or 
*4dam’s Ale, 16.76, for ‘‘ water,’’ Ninny- 
Broth, 1.15, for “‘ coffee,’ and Slip-Slops, 
7.146, for ‘‘ soft ’’ drinks, to the less decora- 
tive but more frequent slang names for 
*BELCH, 1.87, GUZZLE, 1.147, 
3.7, *STITCH-BACK, 3.8, 
NAPPY, 8.13, BIBBLE,’ 14.1.9, *BUB, 
14.1.46, *BOUZE, 141.10, or *RUM 
BOUZE,5 Brewer’s Fizzle, 21.22, and *Hum- 
ming Tipple,® 7.149. The Irish phrase Cup 
of the Creature, 13.3, is used once, as is the 
present-day term Half and Half, 14.ii.31, 
for mixed ale and beer. Certain apparent 
brand-names are used occasionally in a gen- 
eral colloquial sense: *Stingo, 3.4, old Nog, 
5.238, *Pharaoh, 5.238, and old October, 
22.20. 

The patrons of the taverns were styled the 
Guzzling Society, 3.8, comprising the indi- 
vidual FUDDLE-CAP, 1.75, *TOPER, 1.298, 


3 Grose has NAPPY ALE but not Nappy 


and 


(n). J 

4 Possibly a misprint for Bubble. 

5 Grose, RUM BOOZE, wine or other good 
liquor. . : 

6 Grose, Humming liquor, double ale. 
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and Maltworms, 14.ii.10. They  toap’d 
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| high land running south and north between 


(18.67), or might guttle (19.27) their liquor | 


in such small or large draughts as a 
*Sneaker (small bow] of Punch), 1.329, a 
*Whet (of Hock), or wet, 14.1.39, or in large 
GO-DOWNS, 2.225, *Rum-Gutlers,? 2.338, 
or Soaks,8 14.1.44. After any lengthy bout 
of TIPPLING, 3.5, they were liable to be- 
come *BOOZY, 8.14, or *Half Seas o’er, 
14.11.31. Among the drinking phrases were 
Come dish about, 2.329, and Once before we 
Fill and once before we Light (‘‘ is a good 
Maxim ’’), 2.330. 

Although there is no great variety of 
words in this section, the frequent occur- 
rence of the words printed in capitals largely 
contributes to the slanginess which strikes 
a reader of Ward’s books. 

TOBACCO. Ward has a limited number 
of slang terms for smoking. He often calls 
tobacco *SOT-WEED, 1.12, *MUNDUN- 
GUS,9 1.211, Mundungus Weed, 2.317, 
Oronoko, 1.87, or FUNK, 4.27. The smoke 
of the weed, too, is styled Funk, 4.27, the 
process is Funking,! 1.49, or a Whiff, 2.150, 
while the smoker is termed a Mundungus- 
Puffer, 1.211, and the tobacconist a Mun- 
gungus-seller, 1,159. 


W. MATTHEWS, M.A., PH.D. 
(To be continued). 





ANCIENT HUMBER FERRIES AND 
THE ROADS THEY SERVED. 


‘THERE were three ancient ferries over the 

Humber, all connected with north and 
south main roads which severally belonged 
in their origin to well-marked stages of 
history. 

(1) The earliest ferry of the three was the 
Roman from Winteringham to Brough, the 
former place being then named Ad Abum, 
from the Keltic Aber, meaning an estuary. 
The great road from the south to the north 
which this ferry served was Via Herminia, 
called in English times Ermine Street, and 
now known in Lincolnhire as the Ramper. 
It is so straight as to be very remarkable 
in that respect even for a Roman road. It 
was the ordinary road from London to York 
with Lincoln on the way. Its course to the 
Humber was doubtless determined by the 





7 Grose, RUM GUTTLERS, Canary Wine. 
8 Grose, TO SOAK, but not Soak (n). 
9 Grose, MUNDUNGUS, bad or 
tobacco. 
10 Grose, FUNK, to smoke. 
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the undrained valleys of the Trent and the 
Ancholme. There can be little doubt that it 
was a military road in its origin and at least 
as old as the time of Hadrian (120), perhaps 
of Agricola (78). 

(2) Seven miles to the east of the Roman 


was the Anglian ferry from Barton to 
Hessle, on the line of road from Bast 
Anglia to Northumbria still known for 
many miles in Lindsey as Barton Street, 


Its course in Lincolnshire was by Boston and 
Louth. The men who made this road were 
obviously colonists of the time of the earlier 
Anglian invasions, who needed to keep open 
the means of communication with each other, 
Northumberland was first colonised in 547 
and East Anglia in 585. Angeln from 
whence they came has few hills and no moun- 
tains. 

(3) Three miles west of the Anglian ferry 
and four miles east of the Roman was the 
Danish or Norse ferry between South and 
North Ferriby. It was on the new settle- 
ment line along the Lincolnshire and _ the 
Yorkshire wolds. This road is still called 
Middlegate, the way that the Northmen 
made midway between Ermine Street and 
Barton Street. These settlers were probably 
from a very hilly country like Norway, and 
settled on the wolds from choice. The names 
of the parishes through which Middlegate 
passes southward from the Humber show 
twelve Danish names in eighteen miles. 

All these three ferries survived the various 
and violent political and racial changes, and 
Domesday Book gives the yearly value of 
them in 1806 as Winteringham thirteen 
shillings, Ferriby three pounds, and Barton 
four pounds. It is to be noted that they 
were all worked from the Lincolnshire side 
and attached to manors there. The publica- 
tion by the Lincoln Record Society of the 
Lincoln Assize Rolls of the year 1202, edited 
by Mrs. D. M. Stenton, has brought to light 
the fact that in that year there were six 
ferrymen at each of these ferries, when the 
Court of Assize at Lincoln fined them all for 
charging higher fares than were warranted 
by old custom. The names and fines were at 
Winteringham Odo son of Swein 4 mark, 
William son of Aldus } m., William son of 
Albree $ m., Walter son of Swein 4 m., Odo 
son of Anketil $ m., Ralf son of Odo } m.; 
at Ferriby simon Clerk } m., William son of 
Godwin 1 mark, Robert Ruffus } m., Hugh 
son of Simon } m., Nicolas de Athingefeld 
100 shillings, Humfrey son of Erni 4 m. ; at 
Barton William son of Saxe 4 m., Robert 
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Black 4 m,, Richard Brennehard 1 mark, 
Ingelbriet de Barton 4 m., Gilbert Wink } 
m., William son of Ralf 4 m. The charge 
against them exactly was that ‘‘they had 
levied new dues so that they took three pence 
for a horse, for which they were not accus- 
tomed to take more than a halfpenny.”’ It 
may be taken to be the case that the payment 
of these fines procured legal authorisation to 
make the increased charges. 

In the time of the Plantagenet kings the 
ferry at Barton greatly increased in im- 
portance in comparison with the others. The 
draining of the Ancholme Valley led to the 
making of a road from the Ramper at a point 
about half-way between Lincoln and 
Winteringham direct to Barton ferry, which 
had become a better ferry than the others, 
and the place where this road by a bridge 
crossed the Ancholme, which had been made 
navigable, was called Brigg, and became a 
busy market for produce brought both by 
road and by river. This road soon came 
to be the most important of all, and the 
Ramper became a part disused and Middle- 
gate little more than a wold road and Barton 
Street a succession of local ways with its 
direction much broken by the making of new 
streets in villages and by  re-arrangements 
of lands under Inclosure Acts. 

No memory now remains at Winteringham 
or Ferriby of the working of the once im- 
portant ferries at those places, and it is 
doubtful if there is anybody living at South 
Ferriby or North Ferriby who has 
made the direct crossing of three miles 
from the one one place to the other. 
Barton ferry is now used only for the 
transport of goods, and the Humber has 
been allowed to become a greater barrier to 
south and north travel than it was in the 
days when the country first became the land 
of the English people. 

Reference to a good map of Lincolnshire 
will provide useful illustration of the road 
and ferry developments described in this 


article, 
W. E. Varau. 





THE DIARY OF JOHN COOPER. 


| SEND, as a free commentary on the ways 

of the past, the following extracts from 
acopy of the diary of John Cooper, attorney 
and Mayor of 
d, 1799).—The original is in the possession 
of the representative of W. White-Cooper, 


oculist to Queen Victoria, who died in 1886. | 


Salisbury 1768 (b. 1722, | 
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The copy belongs to Dr. Cardell, Court, Cul- 
lompton. 


1768. Engaged myself heartily for Mr. 
Fox (Honble. Stephen Fox) as an opposite 
to Mr. Dawkins, a rich West Indian 
planter who is supported by ye gent. of St. 
Martin’s. I have engaged for Mr. Fox 
merely from a respect to him as a Wilts 
man, an honest man, and a good-natured 
man, and I have—will by all honourable 
fair means do what I can to forward his 
election. And this I can say, his election 
(if it happen) will be entirely from my 
declaring in his favour at the time I did 
and I had great temptations laid in my 
way to assist Mr. xx. 

Mr. Fox by my management got his 
election for Salisbury (he got 27 votes). 

1768. Oct. 26. After exhib" of Zara at 
Winterslow saw Mr. Chas. Fox for Ist 
time; he is abt 20. I foresee he may he 
a great man, 

1773. He has abilitys but does not use 
them properly. 


1784. The old Gov" Pitt was most inti- 
mate with my grandfather John Cooper, 
who tryd to bring in his son Robert Pitt 
member for Salisbury 1714, the year he 
was Mayor. 

1754. March 11. Election at Old Sarum. 
Present 7 electors. I voted for George 
Harding Esq. 

p. 85. Honest old Sancho [? a horse} 
dyed given Ned in 1768 by Ste. Fox, the 
only present I or mine ever received from 
the ungrateful man, 

p. 111. 1786. Aug. 18. Buckfeast; Mem- 
bers and Bishop, but no nobility as form- 
erly. 

p. 120. 1790. My son after my death 
may grant ye Burgage at Old Sarum to 
Mr. Geo. Fort by a conveyance during 
their joynt lives, w°' will give him a right 
of voting and will pay a compliment to 
Lord Camelford (who has been very civil 
to me) in his attending to vote for my 
Lord’s friend at any Election of Members 
for Old Sarum. 

p. 129. 1795. Read the extraordinary 
Pamphlet p ibl4 by Tom Pain. ‘‘ The Age 
of Reason” is not to be bought as Govern- 
ment do not like it. 


p. 132. In 1721 was establ4 in Sarum at 
Robt Reading’s at the Angel in High St. 
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the Club w°! continued for near 30 years 
called ye Rattleskull Club, consisting 
at times of nearly 30 gents. It was at 
first a Jacobite Club. I have 4 vols. of 
the entries of this club which Mr. Davies’ 
son gave me on his death. 


Epwin S. CHALK. 


AND WORDS AFLOAT.—The following 
was contributed by “ Ancient Mariner ”’ 

to the May number of The Navy, the official 
journal of the Navy League; and it seems 
to tell of word-origins of general interest, 
not much known outside our Senior Service. 


As a maritime nation, it is only natural 
that many of our everyday expressions should 
flavour of the sea. But originally most sea- 
terms were borrowed from life ashore in its 
simplest forms. 


The early sailor obviously had his farm in 

mind when he christened the following :— 
“Mouse,” “ratlines,’ ‘“ catspaw,” ‘ sheep- 
shank,” ‘ram,’  “ bull-rope,”  “ yoke,” 
“sheaves,” ‘tiller’? (he who steers. the 
plough), “ goosewing ” and, of course, the 
prowling “ fox.” 
Further afield we find “ rabbits,” “ nettles,” 
crowsnest,” “stagshorn,” “hounds” and 
‘whelps ”; also ‘“ bridge,” “ turret,” and 
fore)“ castle.” 

Indoor life is represented by :— Housed,” 
“fiddle.” “cradle,” ‘fender,’ “ pudding,” 
“loom,” “ reel,” “ braces,” “ shoes,” “ hose,” 
‘sheet,’ ‘shroud,’ “ holiday,” “ granny’s 
knot ” and many others, while the human body 
supplied “ rib,” “ shank,” “elbow,” “ eyes,” 
“eyebrows,” “crown” and “ knees.” 

Even in King Alfred’s day ‘“‘ Sweethearts 
and Wives ’”’ must have been a popular toast, 
for not only is a ship always referred to as 
“she” as a matter of custom, but mariners 
have always been convinced that she embodies 
the qualities (and failings) of a woman. So 
stays,” “waist,” “lacings,”’ “ ribband; ” 
we naturally find her “ bonnet,” “ earrings,” 
“thimble ” and “ apron” at sea. 

Then we talk of her being “in irons,’ 
“labouring ” in a heavy sea, “riding easily, 


occasionally ‘“‘ breaking her back.” Oars 
in a quiet one, “hugging” the coast, and 
“kiss,” ropes are “ married,” and a _ badly 


secured anchor often “ talks” though lashed 


to its ‘* bed.” 


““ Spanker,” however, except in the sense of 
“ hastener,”’ has no connection with the cruel 
old saying about women and walnut trees, for 
it is the older word. In any case seamen are 
proverbially soft hearted where the lasses are 
concerned, although they are, like ships, some- 
times hard to handle! 

ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
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PAKING.—The spokesmen of trade proclaim 

loudly from time to time that “ honesty 
is the best policy,’’ but, if the adage be true 
less effective means of business are not 
unknown. Recently I saw a film entitled 
“T Can Sell Anything,” or something like 
that. The hero was an auctioneer who. not 
content with his limited operations in q 
minor auction room, burst on the fashionable 
world of New York lovers of antiquity with 
a number of faked pieces of furniture and a 
modern statue smashed for the purpose and 
put together again as an undoubted master. 
piece of antiquity. These objects of art were 
recommended by their appearance in a his. 
toric house, where they had been treasured 
for centuries. The shop where these anti- 
quities were made was shown busy at work. 
The same week I received from a friend a 
letter in which he explained how he had been 
taken in with a piece of ‘‘ Wedgewood” 
china. The shopman assured him that it was 
genuine. When he got home, he removed a 
label and some paste and found underneath 
the words ‘‘ Made in Japan.”’ The article 
was comely in itself. So his money was not 
altogether wasted. His adventure recalled 
the experience of another friend who had 
known an old man, a ‘‘ wormholer ’’ by trade. 
He was engaged in simulating the ravages 
of that insect which is associated with old 
furniture. 

In some cases the good taste and knowledge 
of the expert should suffice to reject forgeries. 
But ‘‘a sucker is born every minute,” as 
they say in the United States, and there are 
persons who are easily pleased, like Gilead 
P. Beck in ‘The Golden Butterfly’ of 
Besant and Rice, a book of happy humour 
which, I hope, is not out-of-date yet with 
judicious readers. 

W..R. 


AMILIAR SAYING: EMERSON, — I 
have heard from the lips of the unem- 
ployed, the bitter remark: ‘‘ We are all 
of us wanted but not very much.” It was 
only the other day that I found Emerson 
using pretty nearly the same language. The 
twentieth of his Essays, entitled ‘ Nominal- 
ist and Realist,’ contains the words: 
Every man is wanted, and no man is wanted 
much, 
The sentence does not appear in the large 
edition of Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ 
tenth edition, 1926, so the saying may not 


| be generally recognised as Emerson’s. 


QUARE. 
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RYDEN’S ALLUSION TO THE POET | 
OF EXCESSIVE WIT.—In his ‘ Paral- | 
lel of Poetry and Painting,’ published 1695, | 
Dryden says (* Essays of Dryden,’ ed. W. P. 
Ker, 2.142): ‘‘ I knew a poet, whom out of | 
respect I will not name, who, being too witty 
himself, could draw nothing but wits in a 
comedy of his; even his fools were infected 
with the disease of their author.’’ There 
has been some controversy as to whom Dry- 
den was here describing. Ker makes no 
attempt to identify the too witty poet. 
Malone (‘ Prose Works of Dryden,’ 3. 331 n.) 
thinks Dryden referred to Etherege, and 
Scott (° Works of Dryden,’ 17. 320 n.) accepts 
Malone’s view. But on p. 23 of the ‘‘Defence 
of Mr. Wycherley’s Characters in the Plain- 
dealer,’’ published with the ‘ Proposals for 
Printing by Subscription . . . Miscellaneous 
Tracts, Written by Mr. John Dennis ’ (dated 
2 Oct., 1721), Dennis quotes Dryden’s state- 
ment, and remarks: ‘‘ Thus far Mr. Dryden, 
who in this Passage doth certainly reflect 
upon Mr. Wycherley, and particularly upon 
his Plain-dealer.”’ This identification would 
go to explain why Dryden hesitated to name 
the poet alluded to, for when the ‘ Parallel ’ 
was published, Wycherley was still living 
and numbered among Dryden’s friends, 
whereas Eitherege was dead. Dennis’s iden- 
tification is the more impressive for two rea- 
sons. First, he had been on intimate terms 
with both Dryden and Wycherley, and may 
be supposed to have known Dryden’s feel- 
ing about Wycherley. Second, the letter 
containing his remark is addressed to Con- 
reve. As a friend to both Dryden and 
Wycherley, Congreve would have been quick 
to detect and resent such an identification if 
it had been in error, 
Epwarp N, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


IALS AND SUN-DIALS.—I pass on the 

following bibliography from my own priv- 

ate MSS. to my fellow readers and contri- 
butors of ‘N. and Q.’: 

Dial of Ahaz.—Kitto’s Journal of Sacred 
Literature, xv. (185) 407, and xvi. (185) 169. 

J. Foster.—Dial of Life or the Bioscope- 
Eelecti¢ Review, xx. (18..) 373. 

J. Bruce.--A Pocket Dial made in 1503— 
Archaeologia xl. (18..) 343. 

N, ©. Perkins.—The Emmerson’s Dial- 
Dial (Chicago) 1. (1880) 9. 

J. Morton.—Self Luminous Clock Dials 
Journal of the Franklin Institute (Phila- 
delphia) evii. (18..) 51. 

G. W. Cook.—The (Boston) Dial, Histori-' 


Hooker, 


' ment 
| Britain, this farm product causes the follow- 
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cal and Biographical Notes of—Journal of 


Speculative Philosophy (New York) xix. 
(188.) 225, and 322. 
(Unsigned).—Sun-Dials to show Mean 


Time—Knowledge, vii. 1886) 240. 

E. L. Garbett.—Sundial of Ahaz—Ibid. iii. 
(1883) 42. 

H. Hopley.—Sun-Dial 
Hour xix. (1872) 413. 


Mottoes—Leisure | 
W. Fawcett. 
OHN AULDJO.—This personage, who was 
an underwriter in the City, and uncle 
of John Auldjo, F.R.S. (1805-86)—whom 1 
described in these pages last yeat—was a 
member of the London and Westminster 
Light Volunteers, being elected Nov. 28, 
1798. He resigned on Jan. 26, 1801, re- 
joined, and again resigned in July, 1802. 
He died in 1837 and was buried at Kensal 
Green (vault 20, old catacombs, No. 853). 
His grandson, John Rose Auldjo (1842-1927) 
left £269,152. 
J. M. Burtocn. 


NEW WORDS (See ante pp. 297, 313, 331). 
The following have been observed lately : 
Cinemactress. ‘* highest-paid Cine- 


mactress in Japan. ..’’ (See Daily Express, 
16 Apr., 1935, p. 6). 
Railophone. ‘* By night or day, in fair 


weather or foul, whether in fog or snow, any 
train fitted with the Railophone can be in- 
stantly spoken to...’’ See The Times: 
Engineering Supplement, 8 Feb., 1911). 
Guffer. This appears in the ‘ N.E.D.’ as 
a Scottish term for the vivifarous Blenny, or 
Eel-pout, or perhaps any slimy fish. But in 
the Daily Mail, 13 Apr., 1935, p. 10, 
‘“ Guffer’’ is used in new sense, in rhyme, 
thus : 
The Guffer (Homo Rubatrox) 
Dresses in red, and hunts the fox 
All other purposes of lands 
He dimly, faintly, understands. 
He rides and shouts until he’s red; 
Then drinks, and eats, and goes to bed. 
The Golfer “‘ socks the elusive can,” 
The Rugby Player “ takes his man ” 
And scientically hacks him. 
But the Guffer holds the maxim 
That to bellow “ Tally-ho ” 
Is all we mortals need below. 
Beet-worker. Due mainly to the Govern- 
subsidy of sugar-beet growing in 


ing remark—see Daily Express, 15 Apr., 1935, 
p. 12—‘‘ Beet-workers’ battle . 40,000 
agricultural labourers . . . real backbone of 


| the country . . 


Wma. JAGGARD. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


()XFORD: ATTACKS ON BOOKS.—In the 

present century there is more toleration 
of books which annoy a reader strongly op- 
posed to the views expressed. Reviewers are 
mild in disapproval and very different from 
their fierce predecessors of the previous cen- 
tury. I donot recall anything of recent date 
like the attacks on Keats and other Roman- 
tics, the savagery of Blackwood and _ the 
(uarterly, and such references to the personal 
life of writers as that which described Lamb 
as an “ idiot.’’ The odium theologicum has 
long been known as one of the fiercest of 
prejudices and led to the destruction of many 
heretics. In Oxford during the last century 
it exhibited itself with unusual freedom. I 
was surprised to-read in the book on Charles 
Kingsley by his widow, that in his latter 
years he was keen to secure the Doctorate of 
Oxford. He found, however, that his chances 
of such an honour were small. Pusey inter- 
vened, objecting strongly to the falsifications 
of Kingsley’s Hypatia, and Oxford did not 
honour the Cambridge professor, whose books, 
apart from theological animus, might have 
seemed worthy of recognition. I suppose that 
Kingsley’s rather vague Christian Socialism 
did not please the dons. Nowadays, though 
the title of the ‘ Oxford Group ”’ has not 
pleased some critics, prejudice would not go 
so far. 

I seem to remember that Jowett was nearly 
deprived of his Greek professorship on theo- 
logical grounds. Was this due to his article 
in Essays and Reviews, which seems mild 
enough to-day? I have also heard that J. 
A. Froude published anonymously, in the 
middle of the stress of the Oxford Movement, 
a book on Faith which was burnt in an Oxford 
College. Is this so? None of Newman’s 
famous tracts, so far as I remember, had this 
flaming death. If a main body of Oxford 
opinion objected to any book or pamphlet, 
an Index Librorum Prohibitorum, issued to 
the faithful of their sect, seems a more rea- 
sonable, if less theatrical, method of insist- 
ing on the demerits of undesirable publica- 
tions. A fervour like that of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets overdoes its purpose by 
excessive violence. I have known excellent 


pastors possessed of brains who, admiring the 
style of Newman in the pulpit, were not seri- 
ously affected by the Oxford Movement. At 
any rate, it 
to-day is 
religion, 


excitement which 
other themes than 
ALTRO. 


created an 
reserved for 
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BEX JONSON QUERIES.—The following 


5 


queries relate to Ben Jonson’s Epi. 
grammes : 
Kpig. xii., ‘‘On Lieutenant Shift,’’ be 


gins: 
Shift, here, in towne not meanest among 
squires, 
That haunt Pickt-hatch, 
and white-fryers 
Where was Pickt-Hatch ? 
Kpig. Ixxv., ‘‘On Lippe, the Teacher,” 
runs as follows: 


Marsh-Lambeth, 


{ cannot thinke there’s that antipathy 
*Twixt puritanes, and players, as some cry; 
Though Lippe, at Pauls, ran from from hig 
text away, 
T’inveigh ’gainst playes: what did he then 
but play? 
Is anything else known of Lippe, or of his 
sermon at Paul’s? 
Epig. xcii.: 
P at the Pope, and Spaine [they] slight 
faces make, 
Or ’gainst the Bishops, for the Brethren, 


raile, 
Much like those Brethren: thinking to 
prevaile . 
With ignorance on us, as they have done 
On them..... 
Presumably Jonson is 
porters of the Puritans. 
particular allusion ? 


writing of sup 
Is there any more 


B.. H. WN; 
‘IR NICHOLAS CLIFTON, KT., 1595.- 


He and his wife Alianore and their son 
Thomas Clifton, who was under age, were 
legatees of her mother, Alice West, lady of 
Hinton Martell, whose will, dated on Thurs- 
day, 15 July, 1395, was proved in the P.C.C. 
on the following 1 Sept. (‘ Fifty Earliest 
Engl. Wills,’ ed. Furnivall, 1882, pp. 4-6). 
testatrix, who had taken the mantle and ring 
(ibid., 5, 135-6) was widow of Sir Thomas 
West (ibid., 6-9), who died on 3 Sept., 
1386 (ibid., 135; Burke, ‘‘ Peerage,’ sub. De 
La Warr), sister of Lucy  Fitzherbert, 
prioress of Shaftesbury (‘ Fifty Earl. Engl. 
Wills,’ 6), and heir of her brother, Sir Ed- 
mond Fitzherbert of Midsomer Norton 
(Burke, loc. cit.). Sir Nicholas Clifton 
‘‘valens miles’ and his wife Alianore, who 
is called daughter of Sir Thomas West, Lord 
La Warr, were buried in the Apostles’ 
chapel of the conventional church of the 
Franciscans in Newgate Street (Kingsford, 
‘ Grey Friars of London,’ 92, 136); this mis- 
description of her father is followed by the 
editor (ibid., 92 note 3), though J. 6. 
Nichols (Coll. Top. et Gen, V., 287 note by 
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had been less incorrect. Sir Nicholas 2 saad 
governor of the castle of Ham in Picardy on 

14 Jan., 1383/4 (Foster, ‘Lancs. Ped.’) 

and made Keeper of Bolsover Castle in 1396 | 
( V.C.H. Lanes.’ vii, 162 note 20); after the 

death of Sir Robert de Clifton of Clifton and 

Westby in the Fylde on 3 Mar., 1400/1, his 

heir was found to be his nephew Thomas, 

son of Sir Nicholas de Clifton, then aged 

twelve (ibid., 162 and note 20). 

Is anything further known about Sir 
Nicholas, his wife and their son? The first 
named received lands in Goosnargh and 
English Lea including some in Sidgreaves 
from his father Sir William de Clifton 
(ibid., 163 note 22). Their ancestor (ibid., 
161-2) Sir William de Clifton, a Knight in 
July 1251 (Rec. Soc. Lanes. and Ches. xlvi, 
163 note 1; cf. also xxxix, 130 note 1 and 


Chet. Soc. New Ser. xci, 37), died shortly 
before 29 Mar., 1258 (Rec. Soc. ut sup. 
xxxix, 130 note 1); his sister Elizabeth 


married, c. 1230, William, son of Walter de 
Carleton (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ vii. 193, note 31), 
ie, Sir William de Carleton of Great Carle- 
ton in the Fylde (ibid., 229). 

H. I. A 


RAW SHAVE.—In your notice of Mr. 
William Everett Cram’s paper in the 
American Review, entitled ‘ The Old Joiner’s 
Shop’ (ante p. 379) reference is made to a 
joiner’s tool called a draw-shave or draw- 
knife. I judge that this is the tool known 
in England as the spoke-shave, it being used 
for shaping the wooden spokes for wheels. 
It would be interesting to know why the 
English and American names differ. 


R. Mountrorp DEELEY. 


‘ATESBY: FAMOUS HORSE.—A cele- 

brated horse of this name was owned by 
James Rumsey, of Dulwich Common, Lon- 
don, in 1846. Can any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
give me previous or later history of this 
horse and his owners, or of a picture said 
to have been in a _ hotel at Maidstone of 
Catesby and his owner ”’ ? 

Hersert J. Rumsey. 


SUCCESSFUL PROPHECIES BY MEN 


OF LETTERS.—Oddly enough, in his 
‘Culture and Anarchy,’ Matthew Arnold 
prophesies that silk stockings will become 


cheap and common among the people. One 
wonders that he paid any attention to such 
a subject. His surmise has certainly come 
true, if ‘‘ near-silk ’’ can be regarded as silk. 
The line of prophets whose “futures ”’ have 
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not come off is long, from the evangelical 
Cumming, derided by George Eliot, to men 
of to- day. A list of them would be 
infinite. But I should like to know what 
anticipations have been proved true by time, 
apart from the sphere of literary criticism, 
in which blindness to the merits of the men 
destined to reai distinction is so frequent as 
to be a commonplace. One remembers that 
Macaulay, a very wide reader, writing in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, thought a 
forgotten dramatist the likeliest claimant for 
immortality and disregarded Tennyson, a 
(‘ambridge man of his own college. 
SENEX. 


VHE FLOWER ‘STOCK’: A WILD 

FORM OF IT.—Lately I have seen posed 
in an inaccessible place on the cliffs above 
Freshwater Bay, the Hoary Shrubby Stock, 
Matthiola incana. At least, I take the plant 
to be that, as the books give it as growing 
on cliffs in the Isle of Wight. I am told that 
it grows also in Norfolk. Has anyone found 
it there or elsewhere in England? 

yi, a 


ORDIC.—Great play of late has been made 
with this adjective, which does not ap- 
pear in the “‘N’”’ volume of the Oxford 
Dictionary, published in 1907. It means, 1 
suppose, ‘‘ of Northern descent,’’ but I am 
not aware of its actual limitation in sense, 
or precise signification. 


W. Hd. 
AMLET: A QUERY. At the end of 


‘ Hamlet’ Fortinbras speaks of his claim 

to the kingdom and Horatio replies: 

Of that I shall have also cause to speak, 

And from his mouth whose voice will draw on 
more 

But let this same be presently perform’d, 

Even while men’s minds are wild, lest 
mischance, 

On plots and errors happen. 

The excellent commentary by A. W. Verity 
and others that I have consulted pay no atten- 
tion to the word ‘‘ wild.’’ In its usual sense 
of excitement raised to tumult, it does not 
seem suitable at all. But if it means 

‘ bewildered’? and so ready to accept any 
strong guidance, it makes, so far as I can 
see, better sense. Other passages in the 
plays support this interpretation. In 
Perides, the Prince of Tyre, unexpectedly re- 
united with his daughter Marina, exclaims 
(Act V., Scene i., 219): 

I embrace you. 
I am wild in my beholding. 


more 


Give me my robes: 


He is so amazed that he can hardly realise 
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that he is gazing at his lost daughter. The 
words ‘“‘ wilder’’ and ‘‘ bewilder’’ do not 
occur in the plays, and this is a reason for 
“wild ’’ in that sense taking their place. 
Has anyone anticipated this explanation ? 
It seems likely, in view of the enormous mass 
of commentary on the famous play. 
QUARE. 


“ GOCK-HORSE."’—Mr. Lewis Priestman, 
of Shotley Bridge, is reported to have 

begun running his famous four-in-hand 
‘Venture ’’ coach from Shotley Bridge io 
Edmundbyers and back, a custom which he 
follows annually during the summer months. 
In a report in a local newspaper | find it 
stated that, when the coach arrives at 
Edmundbyers, the horses are changed for a 
fresh set, which are called ‘‘ cock-horses.”’ 

One is conversant with the term “ cock- 
horse ’’ in the famous nursery rhyme: 

Ride a cock-house 
To Banbury Cross, 
To see a grand lady 
Ride on a white horse, 

and has some idea of what it meant, but 
I, personally, was unaware of the applica- 
tion of the term as applied in the above 
account, and have been unable to find this 
interpretation in any book of reference. 

For instance, Brewer, ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ deals with it under the 
expression ‘‘ To ride a cock-horse,’’ which he 
explains as to “‘sit astride a person’s foot or 
knee while he dances or tosses it up or down.”’ 

Also I find the following in the ‘ New 
Standard Dictionary ’ (Funk and Wagnalls). 

Cock-house—A child’s rocking horse; hobby- 
horse; anything straddled by a child playing 
horses as a broom stick or the like. Rare— 
a high spirited horse. 

In neither work is there any reference to 
** Cock-horse ’’ in the sense of a relay horse 
for coaching purposes. 

I have been told that ‘‘ Cock-horse’’ is a 
term which is, or was, well-known in old 
coaching-circles when coach travelling was 
more in vogue than at present. Is this so? 

H. Askew. 


IRST BEHEADING IN ENGLAND.—In 

John Mayhall’s ‘ Annals of Yorkshire’ 

(1862) there is to be found under years 1066- 
1081 the following statement : 

The valiant Waltheof, Earl of Northumber- 
land, suffered by the hands of the executioner, 
and is mentioned as the first example of 
beheading in England. 

Is it possible to verify this assertion ? 


H. Askew. 
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June 15, 1995, 
Replies. 


THE DATE OF 1 HENRY IV. 
(clxiii. 383). 


WHEN Prince Hal hails Falstaff as ‘‘ my 

old Lad of the Castle,’ it is generally 
held that the jest has lost its point with the 
substitution of Falstaff for the original Sir 
John Oldcastle—the Lollard martyr whose 
confessions of early riotous living Shakes- 
peare has stretched to be the shame of age. 
But Mr. J. M. Purcell draws attention to a 
passage in Gabriel Harvey's ‘ Foure Letters’ 
(1592) in which the phrase appears without 
reference to Oldcastle, and suggests that 
Harvey may be quoting an earlier version of 
“1 Henry IV.’ 

I agree with Mr. Purcell that the ex 
pression is not likely to be original in Harvey 
but fail to see that it must necessarily derive 
from any particular written or dramatic 
source. Nor does it seem to me to lose its 
point with the elimination of Oldcastle from 
the play, and finally it is, in any case, cer- 
tain that Shakespeare was not the first to 
make a pun of the name. 

If Mr. Purcell refers to Dr. Owst’s ‘ Liter. 
ature and Pulpit in Medieval England’ 
(C.U.P., 1933) he will find a discussion of 
the symbolism of the homilies and especially 
of the well-known allegorical ‘ Castle’ (pp. 
77-85). Dr. Owst quotes a sermon MS. which 
speaks of the Devil’s Castle, that is, ‘ Old 
castle and his sect,’’ and again (p. 438) 
from ‘ Ayenbite of Inwyt’: 

The tavern is a dich to thieves, and the 
dyeules castel vor to weiri God. 

The walls were “of sinners hardened in 
their vices.” 

This symbolism would be familiar enough 
to Tudor audiences, and the example may, for 
all I know, be given in a work by Mr. Alfred 
Hart on Shakespeare and the homilies which 
has not yet come my way. Obviously an 
allusion to Falstaff as an ‘old Lad of the 
Castle’? would have its point without any 
reference to Oldcastle the Lollard martyr. 
In the same way and, quite independently, 
Harvey could use the phrase some years be- 
fore Shakespeare. 

Speculation upon the date of composition 
of ‘1 Henry IV’ cannot safely be based 
upon this passage, and Mr. Purcell’s other 
evidence is hardly strong enough to stand 
alone. 

H. W. Crunpett. 
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HE FOUNDER OF A CHANTRY 
WANTED (clxviii. 350). — This can 
sometimes be discovered by means of the cer- 
tificates of chantries and other analogous 
documents in the Record Office. In 1545 in- 
quiries were ordered under an Act of Par- 
jiament passed for the dissolution of chan- 
tries. The Commissioners were to inquire 
and report the names of the chantries and of 
their founders, and to make inventories of 
their possessions. Further action was taken 
in the reign of Edward VI., and thousands 
of chantries and chapels destroyed. The cer- 
tificates are mainly those under the Act of 
Edward VI. There are also some of the 
foundation deeds. Indexes are available. 
These certificates have been published for 
some countries. A search in the Bishop’s 
registry is advisable for licences, and, if I 
am not mistaken, chantries are sometimes 
mentioned in the ‘ Calendars of the Papal 
Registers.’ Local wills occasionally record 
gifts to chantries, and foundation documents 
(deeds and wills) are sometimes found in 
private collections of local deeds, and copies 
in the MSS. of the seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century collectors, as well as notes 
of the lost heraldic glass, from which the 
family of the founder may be deduced. 


R. 8. B. 


If your correspondent will take the trouble 
to identify the coat-of-arms which he blazons 
—and it would be done for him at the College 
of Arms—he would probably be able to see 
the information he requires either at the 
Public Record Office, or at the Bishop’s Lib- 
rary at Lambeth, indexed under the name 
of the bearer of the coat. 


Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


1484. 27 Jan. Westminster. Licence for 
Margaret Chok, widow, late the wife of 
Richard Chok, Knight, and one of his exe- 
cutors, to found a perpetual chantry of one 
chaplain to celebrate divine service daily at 
the altar in the chapel of St. Mary in the 
parish church of All Saints’, Longassheton 
by Bristol, Co. Somerset, for the good estate 
of the King and the said Margaret and for 
their soules after death and the soules of the 
said Richard and his parents, friends and 
benefactors, to be called the chantry of 


Richard Chok, Knight, and for the said 
chaplain to acquire in frank almoin, after 
inquisition, lands and rents, not held in chief 
to the value of 81. yearly. 

paid in the hanaper. 
British Museum 


By p.s. for 40s. 
(Calendar of Patent Rolls. 


| tion, but 
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reference. 


2078. d.). 
G. H. West. 


HE LAMB AND THE FLAG (elxviii. 
334).—I am not sure if I understand the 
significance of this question from Hope Ellen 
Allen, of the University of Michigan: 
she seems to assume there is some mys- 
terious meaning in this combination, which 
has hitherto eluded scholars. If this be so; 
I see no mystery at all about it, for it is 
just the emblem borne by St. John the 
Baptist in early and medieval art as depicted, 
e.g., on the screens of Ranworth, Worsted 
and Attleborough churches, and in the win- 
dow of the Council Chamber in Norwich 
Guildhall, to mention a few only. In St. 
John Evangelist, I. v. 29, it is narrated that 
St. John the Baptist saw Jesus approach- 
ing him and said ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world!”’: 
hence the latter saint is always represented 
as holding a closed book in his hand, and on 
the book is seated a lamb, holding a cross, 
from which flutters a small pennon with the 
sign of the Cross on that. The questioner 
might consult the list of wall paintings of 
St. John the Baptist given on p. 364 of 
“A List of Buildings in Great Britain and 
Ireland having mural and other painted 
Decorations,’ by C. E. Keyser, M.A., 
F.S.A., published by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 

1883. 

Ernest A. KEnrT, F.S.A. 


‘ FVANIEL DERONDA ’ “ORGAN 

STOP ”’ (clxviii. 336, 410).—The reply 
still leaves the doubt what ‘‘ organ ’’ means. 
If it is merely a way of expressing the fact 
that Grandcourt used his vocal cords, it does 
not seem happy. Tennyson wrote of Milton 
as a ‘‘ God-gifted organ-voice of England,”’ 
meaning that Milton spoke out loud and clear 
in his writings. But Grandcourt did not 
speak in this style at all. Just before the 
disputed expression appears, the text explains 
that he drawled. LEarlier in the same chapter 
his ‘‘ superficial drawl ”’ is noted. So he did 
not use a style of speech that could be called 
an ‘‘organ-voice.’’ In this same chapter, 
again, it is explained that “the lacked the only 
organ of thinking that could have saved him 
from mistake, namely, some experience of 
the mixed passions concerned.’’ This seems 
to me rather an odd use of the word “‘organ.”’ 
Experience is not a means of action or opera- 
perhaps it is used here as a 
mental or spiritual faculty regarded as an 
instrument of the mind or soul,’”’ to quote 


“ce 
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one of the definitions in the Oxford Diction- | 


ary. ALTRO. 
UPERLATIVE PRAISE BY MEN OF 
LETTERS (clxviii. 402).—In his ‘ Peri- 
cles and Aspasia,’ cexxvil., Landor intro- 
duces a small piece of dramatic writing on 
‘The Death of Clytymnestra.’ He adds the 
following footnote to a mention of the 
Eumenides : 


An ancient scholiast has recorded that the 
name of Eumenides was given to. these 
Goddesses after the expiation of Orestes. 
But Catullus (called the learned by his 
countrymen) represents Ariadne invoking 
them by this appellation long before the 
Trojan war. The verses [in the ‘ Nuptials of 
Peleus and Thetis,’ lines 193-5] are the most 
majestic in the Roman language. 

Eumenides! quarum  anguineis 

capillis 

Frons expirantes preportat pectoris iras, 

Hluc, huc adventate! etc. 


redimita 


ALTRO. 
ONAPARTE: PATTERSON — (clxviii. 
386).—Elizabeth Patterson was born 


6 Feb., 1785, presumably at Baltimore, where 
her parents lived. She was the daughter of 
William Patterson, whose wife, Dorcas 
Spear, is described as having been ‘a lady 
of high social position, and a fair repre- 
sentative of the Maryland women of her 
day.’’ William Patterson, Elizabeth’s father, 
was born in Co. Donegal, Ireland, in 1752, 
but was sent by his parents to Philadelphia 
when but fourteen years old, arriving there 
in April, 1766. He entered the counting- 
house of an Irish shipping merchant and 
eventually became one of the merchant 
princes of America. Elizabeth Patterson’s 
story will be found in ‘ The Life and Letters 
of Madame Bonaparte,’ by Eugene L. Didier 
(Sampson Low, 1879). She died on 4 Apr., 


1874, having completed her ninety-fourth 
year in the February previous. 
H. C. 
There is a pedigree of the Bona- 
‘The Illustrated London 


arte family in 
News ” of Jan. 3, 1852, and 
stated that Jerome Bonaparte married in 
America in 1803, Blizabeth Patterson of 
Baltimore, a lady of Irish extraction. sister 
of Robert Patterson, Esq., the first husband 
of the Marchioness Wellesley. ee 

Jerome Bonaparte, who left his wife in 
1805, had a son by her, also named Jerome, 
born at Baltimore 6 July 1805, who married 
in 1829 Miss Susanna Gay. 


James SeToN-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


therein it is 
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UEBEN MATILDA’S DAUGHTER Guxy. 
* DRED (clxviii. 206, 283, 320). — The 
P.R.O. document mentioned at the last ye. 
ference, and of which M. kindly furnished 
an extract taken from the Western Anti- 
quary, was, as stated in that publication, 
numbered 60/36, but is now referred to as 


£163/6/19. It contains family particulars 
of ten Karls of Surrey, commencing with 


Gundred’s husband. In respect of each ear] 
there is given, next to his name and parent- 
age, the date of his death and place of burial, 
It can be inferred that the document was 
drawn up during the lifetime of the successor 
of the tenth named, but, as the Secretary 
informs me, the P.R.O. has tentatively 
entered the date of compilation as “‘ after 
the reign of Henry V.”’ 

The portion of the document in which Gun. 
dred is mentioned is very badly discoloured 


; and contains many words I am unable to 


decipher. Attached to it, however, is a 
paper which seems to be a transcript of this 
portion. This, manifestly, was written long 
before Gundred’s parentage was being con- 
tested. Translated, it reads: 

William de Warenne, first Earl of Surrey 
and founder of Lewes Priory, died (?) July 
in the year of Grace 1088, the eleventh of the 
foundation of the priory, the twenty-third 
from the conquest. At first he was not called 
Earl, but merely William de Warenne; after- 
wards, in the course of time, and by William 
Rufus son of the King and Conqueror of Eng- 
land, whose daughter he had married, he was 
much honoured, and was made and called 
Earl of Surrey. He lies in the chapel at Lewes 
near to the lady Gundred his wife, daughter 
of the aforesaid king, the Conqueror. This 
Karl lived altogether in the time of King 
William the Conqueror for twenty years, an 
in the time of William [I for one year. 

Comparing one with the other, I am satis- 
fied that the original manuscript did set 
forth that Gundred was a daughter of the 
Conqueror. In recording the several details, 
a uniform style of phrasing was employed, 
and doubt concerning a word in the dis 
coloured portion can frequently be removed 
by reference to the details elsewhere. From 
the document one may infer that an opinion 
prevailed in Plantagenet days that Gundred 
was a king’s daughter. From its condition, 
however, I think it would receive scant 
courtesy from those who rejected the Lewes 
charters for evidence of Gundred’s parents. 

We have, now, at least four manuscripts 
which credit that lady with royal birth. I 
think they are to be respected, but intuition, 
rather than reason, tells me that they do not 
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a 
overcome Anselm’s letter. 


H. A. Fry. 


(SNe OLDFIELD (clxviii. 385). — The 


‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
Vol. xlii., pp. 96 to 100, contains voluminous 
references to the life and character of Anne 
Oldfield, but brief mention may be made here 
of a few. 

Circa 1692, Anne Oldfield was engaged by 
John Rich, manager of Drury Lane, at a 
weekly salary of 15s., and from that time 
onwards she was more or less regularly asso- 
ciated with the stage until her death on Oct. 
%, 1730. In 1704 Colley Cibber, who had 
watched her opening career with grave doubts 
as to her future, assigned to her the part of 
Lady Betty Modis in his ‘ Careless Husband,’ 
and in that part she won immediate success. 

Anne Oldfield is said to have been tho 
original representative of sixty-five charac- 
ters, the greater part of which belonged to 
genteel comedy. So far as her private life 
is concerned, she lived for some time with 
Mr. Arthur Maynwaring or Mainwaring, a 
wealthy bachelor, handsome and accomp- 
lished, by whom she had a son who bore his 
father’s name and surname. Later, and 
after the death of Mr. Maynwaring, she was 
“under the protection ’’ of General Charles 
Churchill, the son of an elder brother of the 
Duke of Marlborough, by whom she had also 
one son, who married Lady Mary Walpole, 
a natural daughter of Sir Robert Walpole, 


for whom he obtained the rank of an earl’s | 


daughter. 

Mrs. Oldfield died in her own house in 
Grosvenor Street, and after lying in state in 
the Jerusalem chamber of Westminster 
Abbey, she was buried beneath the monument 
of Congreve, at the west end of the nave. 
A list of the characters played by Mrs. Old- 
field and the titles of the plays, will be found 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
as well as particulars of the literature con- 
taining references to her, including, as may 
well be imagined, ‘N. and Q.’ The most re- 
cent book I know is ‘The Palmy Days of 
Nance Oldfield,’ by Edward Robins, pub- 
lished in 1898 by William Heinemann. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 
JAMES HALLEY (1814-1841), OF GLAS. 
GOW (cliv. 370; clv. 86; clx. 266).—In 


three notes at the references given above, the 


under another heading, I referred to | 


James Halley. 
Some additional facts concerning this 
young genius, appeared in the Scottish Notes 
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third series, vol. xii., pp. 
159-160; vol. xiii., pp. 15-16. 

The maiden surname of James Halley’s 
mother has not, as yet, been ascertained. As 
the son, James, was born in Glasgow in 1814, 
it would seem reasonable to believe that a 
parish register of about 1813/1814 would re- 
veal an entry of the marriage of his parents. 
However, James may not have been the eldest 
child. It appears that he had, not only a 
younger brother Patrick, but also a sister 
Janet, who may, perhaps, have been the 
eldest of the three children. Of this, there 
seems to be no evidence one way or the other. 


E. F. 
OTHER ESSAYS: 


MacPIke. 


H ISTORICAL AND 


PRESENTATION VOLUMES (celxvii. 
190; clxviii. 96). — ‘An English Miscel- 


lany,’ presented to Dr. Furnivall in honour 
of his 75th birthday; Oxford, 1901.  Con- 
tributions by Stopford A. Brooke, W. W. 
Skeat, W. P. Ker, J. J. Jusserand, Olivei 
Elton, Sidney Lee, and others. Essays on 
‘The Physician in Chaucer,’ ‘ Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethan Stage-goer,’ ‘ Nicholas 
Udall’s Dialogues,’ ete. 

Those that follow, though not presentation 
volumes, are similar in character to the fore- 
going : 

‘ A Book of Homage to Shakespeare,’ 1916. 
Edited by Sir I. Gollancz. Contributions by 
Thomas Hardy, Austin Dobson, Laurence 
Binyon, Viscount Bryce, Alice Meynell, Sir 
Sidney Colvin, W. P. Ker, John Galsworthy, 
and others. Portraits and plates. Com- 
memorating the three hundredth anniversary 
of Shakespeare’s death. 

‘Thomas Edward Brown; a Memorial 
Volume ’; Cambridge, 1930. Memoir by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, personal recollections 
by Canon Wilson, Sidney T. Irwin, FE. M. 
Oakeley, Sir Herbert Warren, Prof. Boas, Sir 
Hall Caine, Sir Henry Newbolt, and others. 
Portraits and facsimiles. Bibliography. 

‘ Alfred the Great, containing chapters on 
his Life and Times,’ 1899. Edited by Alfred 
Bowker. Introduction by Sir Walter Besant, 
contributions by Charles Oman, Sir Clements 
Markham, Prof. Earle, Rev. W. J. Loftie, 
Alfred Austin, Frederic Harrison, and 
others. 

‘ Anthropological Essays presented to 
Edward Burnett Tylor,’ in honour of his 
seventy-fifth birthday; Oxford, 1907, viii. 
416. Plates. Essays by Hy. Balfour, A. E. 
Crawley, D. J. Cunningham, L. R. Farnell, 
J. G. Frazer, A. C. Haddon, E. D. Hartland, 
Andrew Lang, R. R. Marett, ©. 8. Myers, 
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J. L. Myers, C. H. Read, Sir J. Rhys, W. 
Ridgeway, W. H. R. Rivers, C. G. Selig- 
mann and T. A. Joyce, N. W. Thomas, A. 
Thomson, E. Westermarck. Two Biblio- 
graphies. (Fuller than at clxviii. 46). 

W. W. Gritz. 


ENNY WEDDINGS (elxviii. 26, 106, 
376).—This was an occasional custom in 
the Isle of Man down to the end of the last 
century, but-—in its later form, at any rate— 
the contribution was levied to defray the cost 
of the wedding entertainment only. Each 
guest put a penny in a dollan, a domestic 
vessel rather like a tambourine, which was 

left conveniently for the purpose. 

W. W. Gui. 


OBIN HOOD: BIBLIOGRAPHY (elxviii. 
3569).—Mr. Elmquist might make a good 
beginning with ‘ Robin Hood: a Collection 
of all the ancient poems, songs and ballads 
now extant, relative to that celebrated Eng- 
lish outlaw: to which are prefixed historical 
anecdotes of his Life.’ (London: printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown: 1820). This is a reprint of Joseph 
Ritson’s two small octavo volumes of 1795, 
omitting all that could not ‘‘ with propriety 
be put into the hands of young persons.”’ 
More will be found in William Allingham’s 
‘Ballad Book’ (Macmillan, 1865) and in 
Vol. ii. of George Barnett Smith’s ‘ Illus- 
trated British Ballads’ (Cassell, 1894). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


See ‘ Discovery,’ Vol. ii., No. 18, June, 
1921, for a contribution by E. L. Guilford, 
entitled ‘ Robin Hood: the Man and the 
Myth.’ See also ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ Feb- 
ruary, 1928, for an article by Lewis Spence 
entitled ‘ Robin in Scotland.’ 


H. Askew. 


“RYE” AS A FIBELD-NAME (elxvii. 

157 and references there given).—Two 
early names for riverside meadows in Wigan 
seem to confirm both the etymological origin 
of the word from the Old English eg, and 
the ‘‘ peninsula ’’ aspect of the area denoted. 
(1) A deed of 1348 mentions a plot of land 
“lying in le Nethereghes . . . one end 
extending to the land of John son of John 
de Marclan . . . and the other end to the 
water course of the Doglesse [Douglas] ’’; it 
is again mentioned in a deed of 1421, the 
reference being to land “‘ lying in the le 
Nethereghes.’’ 


(2) A deed of 1369 refers to ‘‘ four acres | 
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of land lying in Le Banristre e(g)heis ”’ ; the 
same land being again referred to in 142 
as ‘‘ le Banaster Eghes.’’ 


A. J. H. 


NAMES FOR COMPANIES OF ANI. 
MALS (clxviii. 335, 372). — There is a 
good list of Group Terms in the Appendix 
(p. 92 of the Appendix) to W. J. Gordon’s 
new revised edition of ‘ Nuttall’s Dictionary,’ 
1929, and later editions. 
A. J. H. 


ISHOP ROBERT GROSSETESTE: 
SAINTS NOT FORMALLY CANONX- 
IZED (clxviii. 299, 337, 374).—In quoting 
Thomas of Eccleston I made a slip; “ sane- 
tus’? and ‘“‘ sanctus episcopus’’ was St. 
Edmund of Canterbury, not Grosseteste. 
Another who failed to be canonized was Wil- 
liam de Marchia, Bishop of Bath and Wells 

( DIN.B.’). 

Hi. TY. a3 


JELBY FAMILY (celxvili. 335, 374).—l 

wish to thank Str ALFRED WE By for 

his reply to my query, which was merely 
bibliographical. 


H. 1,83 


IR ROBERT DUDLEY, KT. 

370).—According to Shaw 
Engl.’ ii, 100) Robert Dudley, Mayor of 
Newcastle, Henry Widdrington and _ three 
other Northumbrians were dubbed by James 
I at Widdrington on 9 April 1603, but the 
knighthood of Nicholas Scriven at New- 
castle on the same day is queried. 


H. I. A. 


EAU JENNENS (? TENNENS) (clxviii. 
386).—It would appear that there may 
have been two gentlemen described as Beau 


(elxviii. 


(‘ Kts. of 


| Jennens, or Jenyns. 


Mr. Soame Jenyns, of Battisham Hall, 
born 1704, M.P. for Cambridgeshire, was a 
well-known writer and wit. In his youth, 
Mr. Jenyns, with a small delicate person, 
sustained the character of a beau and his 
first performance was a poem on the art of 
dancing published in 1728. 

He married twice; his first wife was Mary, 
dau. of Col. Soame, of Dereham, Norfolk, 
and his second wife, Elizabeth, dau. of Henry 
Grey, Esq., of Hackney. Mr. Jenyns died in 
1787. 

I am sorry I cannot trace the Beau Jennens 
or Tennens, who married Elizabeth Crisp or 


| Malins. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
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ISKELL FAMILY (elxvii. 352).—Edward 
Aiskell, coal filter in Sunderland, Co. 


Durham, 1768-1800, etc., married Eleanor. | 


They had issue: 

1. Ann, born in 1768; died in Sunderland, 
10 Feb., 1786, aged 18; buried in Sunderland 
churchyard 12 Feb., 1786. 

2. Mary, born in 17..; married by licence 
at Bishopwearmouth church, 14 May, 1788, 
John Davison of Sunderland. 

3... . born in 17..; married by licence, 
at Sunderland, 12 Apr., 1792, Christopher 
Mason of Hollywell by Brancepeth, Co. Dur- 
ham. 

Authorities: Bishopwearmouth and Sun- 
derland Registers, and Newcastle Courant. 

J. W. Fawcett. 

Satley, Co. Durham. 


ADDISON OF MAUDS MEABURN (CO. 
WESTMORLAND) (elxviii. 315).—The 
Addison family were settled at Meaburn 
Town Head, in the Manor of Maulds Mea- 
burn, parish of Crosby Ravensworth, Co. 
Westmorland, ‘‘in 1564 if not earlier ”’ 
(‘N. and Q.,’ 5 S. vii. 31). 

Lancelot Addison, son of the Rev. Lancelot 
Addison, by his wife Jane Milner ; 
Meaburn Town Head, in 1632; educated at 
Appleby Grammar School and Oxford Uni- 
versity ; admitted a batteler of Queen’s Col- 
lege, 24 Jan., 1650/1; graduated B.A. 25 
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born at | 


Jan., 1654/5; M.A. 4 July, 1657; B.D. and | 
B.D. in 1675; preacher at Petworth, Sussex, | 


1659-60; English Chaplain at Dunkirk, 
France, 1660-62; and at Tangier, North 
Africa, 1662-1670; Chaplain-in-Ordinary to 
King Charles II., 1671-.... Rector of Mil- 
ston by Amesbury, Wilts, 1671-1683; Pre- 
bendary of Minor Pars Altarn Stall in Salis- 
bury Cathecral 15 Nov., 1678—20 Apr., 1703; 
Dean of Lichfield 27 June, 1683—20 Apr., 
1703; Archdeacon of Coventry (in commen- 
dam) 8 Dec., 1684—20 Apr., 1703; died at 
Lichfield 20 Apr., 1703, aged 71; buried in 
cathedral graveyard; M.I. in cathedral. 
Was twice married — first, in London in 
1670, Jane, sister of the Rt. Rev. William 


Gulston, S.T.P. Bishop of Bristol (1679, etc.), | 


who died in or about 1686 (‘N. and Q., 
5 §. vi. 350), leaving issue—four children— 
three sons and one daughter: i 

1. Joseph, born at Milston Rectory, Wilts, 
1 May, 1672—essayist, poet, statesman—died 
17 June, 1719; married, in London, 9 Aug., 
1716, Charlotte, Countess of Warwick, who 


died 7 July, 1731; leaving issue—an only | 
daughter, born 30 Jan., 1719, who died un- | 


married in 1797. 
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2. Gulston, born in 1673; in service of 
Fast India Co. at Fort St. George; governor 
there; died there, unmarried, in 1709, 
aged thirty-six. 

3. Lancelot, born in 1680; Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford; died at Fort St. 
George in 1711, aged thirty-one. 

4. Jane, born in 1670, died in infancy. 

5. Dorothy, only surviving daughter; born 
in 1674; married, first, the Rev. James 
Sautre, a French pastor at Montpelier, and 
afterwards a Prebendary of Westminster, 


who died 1713; and secondly, .... Combe, and 
survived until 1750. 
Lancelot Addison married, secondly. 


Dorothy Danvers, a widow, who died with- 
out issue in 1719. (From Index Cards—Fam- 
ily Records (MSS.) ——? writer. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxvii. 
177, 213, 244; clxviii. 86, 233, 267). — 
Clergymen often have curious or unusual 
names. I have just finished indexing the 
clergy lists of the different parishes in the 
County of Huntingdon—over five thousand 
names—and note amongst them the follow- 
ing more than common names: 

Kusebius Hunt, Rector of Botolph’s Bridge, 
1637-1642; Rector of Chesterton 1660-1696 ; 
died in 1619. 

Huannus 
1542-1559. 

Olliwell Tennant, M.A., Rector of Caldi- 
cot, 1814-1822; Rector of Coppingford 1821- 
1863; died in 1863. 


Quick, Rector of Buckworth. 


Ferdinando Poole, Rector of Great Cat- 
worth, 1643-1660. 

Seth Hialywell, Rector of Chesterton, 
1543-1557 ; died in 1557. 

Paulin Philips, Rector of Conington, 


1771-1782 ; died in 1782. 

Cesar Walpole, M.A., Rector of Covington 
1608-1613. 
Shute 
1608-1609. 

Stucleus Blickarde, 
dington 1609-1611. 

Mikepher Alphrey, Curate of Easton, 
1650-1657 ; Rector of Woolley 1618-1643 and 
1660-1668. 

Paschal Lamb, M.A., Rector of Ellington, 
1885-1897. 

Challis Paroisien, M.A., Vicar of Everton, 
1832-1839. 

Kingsman Baskett, Bicar of Fenstanton, 
1730-1770. 

John Benewy, or Cerewy, Rector of Had- 


don, 1408-.... 


Jefferson, Vicar of Diddington 


M.A., Vicar of Did- 
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Wolstan Chicheley, Rector of King’s Rip- 
ton, 1647-1689. 
Manison Warner, M.A., Vicar of St. Ives, 


1744-1747. 


John de Mulshoo, Rector of Southoe, 
1377-.... 
Holofernes Hunt, Perpetual Curate of 


Upwood, on 1647 and 1651. 

Drugo Cressener, M.A., Vicar of Waresley, 
1677-1679. 

Udo Aspelond, 
1505-1507. 

Strickland Negus, 


1652-1659. 


Rector of Woodwalton, 


Minister of Yelling, 


J. W. Fawcerr. 
+ QQUAYLING ” (elxvili. 313, 355, 389).— 


7 May it not be possible to connect ‘“‘Squay- 
ling ’’ with the New Forest term ‘‘ Squoy- 
ling,’’ which is given to the method of hunt- 
ing the squirrel? These animals are said 
to be pursued by men and boys who bring 
them down by ‘“‘squoyling,’”’ or by blows 
from a cunningly thrown ‘‘ squoyle,’’ a short 
wooden club. 

This method of killing the squirrel has 
been called one of gross cruelty which should 
be prohibited. A noted ‘‘ squoyler’s’’ re- 
ply to this charge is said to have been, ‘‘ Well, 
at all events, we’re a peg higher than the 
gentlefolk, for they don’t eat the hunted 
foxes; they merely worry them!’’ The allu- 
sion implied here is to the custom of mak- 
ing the squirrels into pies which are more 
delicate eating than the choicest rabbits. 


(See J. Charles Cox, ‘ Hampshire,’ Little 
Guide). H. Askew. 

TOLLOW SWORD-BLADES COMPANY 

(elxvili. 207, 321, 357).—Since sending 


my reply at the second reference | have come 
across the following information which has 
a bearing on my remarks, 

In the month of December, 1703, the 
Saint Anna, a Dutch vessel, came into 
Shields harbour, and a portion of the cargo 
was found to comprise cases of arms. 
Amongst the passengers were a German 
named Herbert Mohl, who was going to work 
at Shotley Bridge sword works; Joseph 
Heron, servant to Mr. Ramsey of Brinkburn, 
who was a captain in Colonel Collyer’s regi- 
ment then quartered at Bergen op Zoom; 
and Robert Dodsworth, a volunteer in the 
same regiment, who belonged to the neigh- 
bourhood of Felton and was on furlough. 
(‘ Extracts from Sessions Record’ with the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries). 

H, Askew. 
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The Library. 


London for Dickens Lovers. By 
Kent. (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net). 


(OMPACT and suitable for the pocket, this 

small book reveals a remarkable equip 
ment in Dickensian study and in English 
literature—the latter not a common endoy- 
ment of zealous adherents of Dickens. The 
Preface provides us with a surprise in the 
author’s confession that he finds it a task to 
go right through one of Dickens’s books and 
his statement that Dickens ‘is becoming a 
reminiscence rather than a read writer.’’ He 
points out that sales are poor evidence, since 
books may be shelved rather than read. It is 
true that the modern young man and woman, 
so far as our knowledge goes, read little of 
Dickens, who has in his books nothing about 
cocktails, flying-machines, flats and motor 
cars. But the same may be said of Shakes- 
peare, Fielding, Scott, and other great 
writers of the past. 

Mr. Kent has a great deal of previous work 
on his theme to rely on and he is, we gather, 
a lecturer of experience on his subject. He 
is able to vary his narrative by references to 
such other convinced Londoners as Charles 
Lamb and Johnson, and to later writers like 
Hardy and Mark Rutherford, who is now 
undergoing a period of seclusion from the 
public interest. He has the good taste to 
appreciate the style of ‘The Uncommercial 
Traveller’ and points out well Dickens's 
attitude to history and _ topography. 
Dickens travelled ‘‘ for the great house of 
Human Interest Brothers,’ and was some 
times correct in detail supposed to be wrong. 
But he was no learned antiquarian, though 
scrutiny of minute points in his books has 
not in general revealed much that can be 
proved amiss. Our own pages, it appears, 
hold an unsolved query concerning the his- 
trionic powers of Mr. Wopsle, who ‘‘ died in 
the greatest agonies at Glastonbury.” The 
eminent death in that historic place is still 
unidentified. 

Some striking passages are given to show 
the alarm and horror with which the speed of 
railways was regarded, a subject on which 
Tony Weller was eloquent in Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock. Dickens is quoted in a letter 
to Macready mentioning the London fleas. 
These, we have heard, have been largely re 
duced by the prevalence of petrol, and_ the 
ghastly collection of dust and dirt, which 1s 
a little oppressive in the novels, cannot to-day 
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be easily realised. Mr. Kent shows how 

hard Dickens was on lawyers and how dismal 

he made their Inns, apart from a senti- 

mental attachment to the Temple. The Fleet 

had a bad name for dirt before Pickwick. In 

Horsemonger Lane Gaol Leigh Hunt was im- 

prisoned and Mr. Kent can quote his_ 
offensive remarks about the Prince Regent. 

There is no possible defence for Dickens’s use 

of Hunt as Skimpole. The plea suggested is 

of no avail. Dickens was disingenuous about 

the whole business, when he explained, 

and should have apologised earlier, when the 

resemblance was noted and censured. On the 

rage for identifying places and buildings a _ 
very sensible note by the younger Charles | 
Dickens is quoted. Curious details are given 

of the extent to which the false identification 

of the Old Curiosity Shop in Portsmouth 

Street succeeded. 

A chapter is devoted to the Dickens House 
in Doughty Street and its rich collection of 
Dickens’ relics. Here we learn that Phila- 
delphia has a statue of Dickens sitting in a 
chair, while Little Nell looks up at him. 
His best memorial is his fiction, and his | 
Letters should not be forgotten. Baldwin’s | 
Magazine (page 4) should be the London 
Magazine. We hope that ‘‘ whom ”’ has not 
yet ceased to be the accusative of ‘‘ who! 
(page 24). The Cuming Museum, which is | 
not well-known, might have been placed in 
the Southwark Public Library at the first | 
reference (page 11). Horace Bleakley (nages 
2, 29) needs another letter in his name. 
“Mrs. Percy Fitzgerald, whom her hus- 
band believed was the original of Rosa 
Nunn”? (page 145) is an odd piece of Eng- 
lish. 


For the Love of Books. By Paul Jordan- 
Smith. (Oxford University Press, New 
York). 


$ a second title, Mr. Jordan-Smith sets | 

down ‘The Adventures of an Impecunious 
Qollector.’ A collector he is who duly subor- 
dinates joy in first editions or association- | 
copies to joy in the book itself. He keys his 
work to the sentiment or opinion quoted 
from Mr. L. A. G. Strong: ‘‘ In a very real | 
sense, our own bad taste is worth more to 
us than other. people’s good taste . - 
Criticism starts from three simple words: | 
‘I like that.’’’ | Accordingly, in a lively | 
style which certainly captures the reader's 
interest, we are told what Mr. Jordan-Smith 
likes, first in ‘ Americans,’ then in ‘ English 
Pastures ’"—these in the way of fiction; then 
out of a medley of English works, not all ’ 
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fiction. One has to remember it is a col- 
lector speaking; else omissions would strike 
one. On the whole, the fiction our author 
likes best seems to be of the modern “ civi- 
lised ’’ type (we think he should have defined 
what he means by ‘‘ civilised,”’ for it is a 
term which, used of literature, admits of 
divers nuances) or else of the eighteen cen- 
tury. He repudiates Faulkner; writes at 
great length on Eden Phillpotts; admires 
Ellen Glasgow exceedingly; counts Robert 
Nathan his favourite writer. This is to men- 
tion a few names out of many. An interest- 
ing feature of this part of the book is his 
habit of taking one book only of a writer’s 


_ oeuvre to be significant, e.g., Miss Tennyson 


Jesse’s ‘Secret Bread,’ and more or less re- 
jecting the rest. We are not sure we should 
follow him everywhere; thus he writes of 
Mary Webb’s style as if he found it perfect, 
and we find it somewhat too precious, too 


| self-conscious and uniformly worked-up, so 


that it hardly ever attains that spontaneity, 
that note of inevitability, which belongs to 
full perfection. This preciousness seems a 
little to have infected her imagination, and 
so to have touched what Mr. Jordan-Smith 
would call her ‘‘ verihood ’’ (a word of which 
we cannot say: ‘I like that’’). These re- 
marks will perhaps indicate on what points 


| we might find ourselves parting company 


with him. 

There are several anecdotes, adventures, 
and strokes of luck, of which the best will 
be found in the chapter entitled ‘ Pick and 
Choose,’ where we see our collector in the year 
1920, at a shop in the High Street at Oxford, 
searching a barrowful of eighteenth-century 
books just dumped down in his presence, and 
discovering nine little black duodecimos which 
the bookseller surrendered to him for a shil- 
ling. These were ‘ Tristram Shandy’; five 
of the volumes first editions, the others second 
editions, with one a fourth; and there was 
in them duly the signature ‘‘L. Sterne.’’ 
The books prized for inscriptions, notes and 
divers associations, form one of the best 
topics—to be included with them the finds of 
odd letters between their leaves, among which 
the best is a post-card about the Trapanese 
origin of the Odyssey written by Samuel 
Butler to Miss Middleton, and picked up in 
a copy of ‘ Nancy Noon.’ 

Caradoc Evans and the collecting of 
Norman Davey have chapters to themselves, 
and there is a long biographical chapter on 
Cardan. ‘Some Check-lists of First Edi- 
tions’ should be useful to any lover of books 
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whom Mr. Jordan-Smith may hereby incite 
to become a collector, and we must not pass 
by, either, the usefulness of the great number 
of bibliographical hints which are scattered 
throughout the volume. 


An off-print of ‘Some Small-Town Be- 
liefs of the Carolina Piedmont,’ by John 
Walker McCain, jr., presents two pages de- 


voted to the popular beliefs and fashions in | 


the north-west of South Carolina. The 
writer has not, we gather, yet graduated ; so 
his record is fairly recent. There is cer- 
tainly room for better and wider conceptions 
of life, which are gradually improving the 
crude Philistinism of the writer’s young 
days. He found religion narrowed to the 
tenets of a particular sect, regular playing 
cards regarded as the vile instruments of the 
devil, though ‘ rook cards’’ were tolerated, 
and all forms of dancing and drinking de- 
nounced as sinful. Teachers of American 
history were expected to glorify the South 


and denigrate the North, and the education | 


of Negroes was regarded as harmful and 
spoiling them for honest work. It was 
“sissy ’’—a sign of effeminacy—for a boy to 
love flowers or play the piano, and the study 
and preservation of bird-life were unmanly. 
It was a sin to walk through the woods on 
Sunday. Cures were still in the stage of 
magic and all doctor’s operations were 


thought to be useless. A boy should never | 


fight, however provoked. The general im- 
pression is of a culture much more backward 
than that of the Missouri region which Mark 
Twain pictured in his ‘Tom Sawyer’ and 
‘ Huckleberry Finn.’ Yet these books pre 
sent the forties of the last century. But by 
this time, we think, the all-pervading 
American journalism must have widened the 
prospect for the coming generation. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUE. 


Tue Catalogue of Joon Harkness AnD Co. 
offers some excellent examples of well-bound 
books such as Burton’s ‘Arabian Knights,’ 
10 vols., with the Supplementary Nights, 
7 vols., in the édition de luxe (£12), Bew- 
ick’s ‘ History of British Birds’ in full calf 
with gilt backs, 1804 (£3 3s.), and the 
Greville Memoirs edited by Henry Reeve, 
half calf with pretty gilt backs (£2 10s.). 
Several Johnsoniana are worth considering, 
such as Mrs. Thrale’s Anecdotes, 
tion, with the rare postscript, contemporary 
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first edi- | 





half calf, 1786 (£5 5s,), a first edition of 
Dictionary, 2 vols., 1755 (£12), and, more de 
sirable still, a fine tall copy in contemporary 
calf of Boswell’s ‘ Life’ (£32). Mr. Pow 
ell’s splendid enlargement of Boswell, 6 vals, 
1934 (£5 5s.) is an entry which is a little 
surprising. At present the purchaser oag 
have four volumes, but the remaining two an 
yet to come and will include the tremendong 
Index. LEvelyn’s Diary and Correspondeng 
| edited by William Bray, the old historian of 
| Surrey, is a desirable acquisition. Fenimor 
| Cooper’s ‘ Novels and Romances,’ a new edi- 
tion in 13 vols., half calf gilt, 1864, will 
ply much good reading which, we hope, 
not, yet out-of-date (30s.). Austin Dobson's 
‘Proverbs in Porcelain,’ first edition, illup 
| trated by Bernard Partridge, a fine copy, 
1893, is a choice item at 7s. 6d., and ‘ English 
Costumes,’ and the ‘ Guilds and Companies of 
London,’ in the Antiquary’s Books, a com- 
petent, well-illustrated series, can be had for 
the same price. The rare Bombay ry 
of Mr. Kipling’s works, 26 volumes with 
first signed by the author, is priced at £35, 
| A large paper, limited edition of Talfourd’s 
| Memoirs of Charles Lamb, 1892, is 
at 15s., for Talfourd knew how to write 
| recorded much that is delightful. TT, 
| Lawrence’s Odyssey of Homer, limited to 
| copies, 1932, is priced at £12 12s. 7 
| The “‘firsts’’ of modern authors now attrast 
| special attention, and vary curiously ® 
price, which depends not only on reputation 
but the number of copies issued for the 
edition. Sir James Barrie had not made 
name when he got into print ‘ My 
Nicotine,’ £5. Mr. Belloc’s first 
‘ Verses and Sonnets,’ is described as “ 
difficult to procure,” 21s. Mr. Max 
bohm’s books have not yet risen as hi 
we should expect, and a first edition of 
Lawrence’s ‘ Love Among the Hays 
fine copy due to the Noneguch Press, 1 
offered for 17s. 6d 
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old books or prints e 
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